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in tlieir strong (Gum) or in their weak form. If we
keep strictly to our definition that a root is what
cannot be reduced to a simpler form, it follows that
we must give, for instance, (JAN, not CAN A, as the
root meaning to beget. We might, no doubt, go a
step further, and give GN as the last residue of our
analysis, but the objection to this is that ON would
be no longer pronounceable. For the same reason it
seems preferable to give BUDH (iivO) as the root, not
BEUDH or IJHEUDH (ntvO), because the e of Giwia
can be accounted for and removed, without destroying
the character of the root.

Still, these questions are of small moment, and may
bo settled according to the taste of different scholars.
What is of importance is that we should see that
these so-called roots, the residua of our grammatical
analysis, are vital elements, arid permeate the whole
body of language.

This may be shown, either by tracing back a number
of words in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin to their
common root, or by taking a root, after it has once
been discovered, and following it through its wan-
dorings from language to language. The latter course
IH perhaps the more useful, as placing before our eyes
the actual growth of an Aryan root.

TTa.Q Root A2&.

This root All1 means to plough, to stir the soil.
From it wo have the Latin ar-are, the Greek ar-ouny
the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the Eussian orarti,

1 Alt might bo identified with'the Sanskrit root ar, to go (Pott, My-
wulMjiwh-p, Jt'orHchunyen, I. 218); but for our present purposes the root
AIJ, to ntir, IH Hiifficicnt.